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INTRODUCTION 


Gay PASCOLI was born in the little village 
of San Mauro di Romagna, December 31, 1855. 
He died April 6, 1912, at Bologna, where in 1905 he had 
succeeded his teacher and former colleague, Carducci, in 
the chair of Italian literature at the University. His death 
called forth a storm of appreciation of the man and his 
genius: from the Italian youth, who knew by heart La 
cavalla storna, and from Italy’s men of letters. Criticism 
followed, which developed keen controversy as to the 
rank of this “last son of Virgil,” this poet of ancient 
life so totally different from Carducci, this writer of 
lyrics not equaled since Leopardi. The controversy still 
continues. 

The works of Pascoli comprise ten volumes of poetry, 
as many of prose, and a volume of Latin poems, fourteen 
of which, during the years 1892-1912, received at Am- 
sterdam the Hoeufft annual medal for Latin poetry. 

The attention of Pascoli’s critics has been centered 
chiefly on the Italian translations from Greek and Latin 
poets, the Italian poems on classical subjects, the Dante 
criticism, and the lyrics. All agree that his translations 
of Homer are unsurpassed. The Dante scholars are still 
busy with the poet’s utterance, in his Fanciullino, that 
the Divine Comedy “is not a strong and living poetic or- 
ganism, a harmonious whole . . . but a great ocean, in 
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which the poetic moments are the pearls.” Pascoli’s treat- 
ment of classical subjects has attracted wide attention. 
Carducci had continued and vivified the Latin tradi- 
tion in splendid poems which have the classic beauty of 
Greek sculpture. Galetti, Pascoli’s successor at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, speaks of these, in his Poesia e l’Arte 
di Giovanni Pascoli, as having “‘a clear light without 
half-tones.” Pascoli supplied the half-tones, and this 
seems to have puzzled the critics. Some have been dis- 
cerning enough to point out that Pascoli is always the 
poet, that he surrounds the life of the ancients with the 
vague mystery of poetic beauty, that he makes the sub- 
ject so deeply his own, that those figures of history and 
legend appear as human beings of all time, who might 
have lived two thousand years ago, or yesterday; that 
a poet who thus applies modern psychology to the life 
of the past, is something new in Italian letters, and is to 
be reckoned with. 

A choice few, who know and love the poetry of Eng- 
land and Germany, herald certain lyrics of Pascoli as 
marking a definite beginning of the emancipation of 
Italian poetry from the classical tradition. They look 
upon him as an ideal poet of transition, for, while he 
writes lyrics perfect in their simplicity and spontaneous 
directness, and intensely modern, yet his rocts are deep 
in the great poetry of the past. These devoted Pascoliani 
do not resent, but rather welcome, their master’s asser- 
tion (I] Fanciullino): “In our literary style we have 
taken the Latins for our model, as they did the Greeks. 
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This may have helped to give concreteness and dignity 
to our writings, but it has suffocated the poetry.” 

In his metrical form Pascoli adheres to the Italian 
tradition as regards the syllabic basis of the line, and a 
strophe once formed is always identical with the corre- 
sponding strophes in a given poem. His “freedom” is 
shown by a variety of verse and strophe form within a 
poem, and, at times, of verse and rhythm within a 
strophe. This, added to the exquisite music of rhythm, 
cadence and phrase, gives an effect so removed from the 
usual Italian poetry of to-day, that it seems, by compari- 
son, much “freer” than it is. 

These translations follow, with very few exceptions, 
the metrical scheme of the original. I have done this, at 
the suggestion of an eminent Pascoli scholar, in the hope 
that such similarity of setting might help to give a faint 
idea of the beauty of the Italian poems. The thought will 
be found to follow the original very closely. The rare 
and individual music of the poet’s words in their setting, 
and of his rime, can, of course, not be reproduced. 

The poems of this volume, taken chiefly from the 
shorter lyrics, reveal the motifs which appear through- 
out the poetry of Pascoli: the mystery and beauty of 
life: the life of the individual, of the home, of the out- 
of-doors, of the universe. The assassination of his father, 
followed in quick succession by the death of his mother, 
and of three other members of the family, cast such 
tragic gloom about the young poet, that his early writ- 
ings resound with the cry of hopeless, personal grief. 
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Later this grief became universalized. The thought of 
death became transformed, so that he says, in the pref- 
ace to Canti di Castelvecchio (1903): “But life with- 
out the thought of death, that is, without religion, is a 
delirium, intermittent or continuous, stolid or tragic.” 
Suffering is the bond that binds together all members of 
the human family, who face death—perhaps the only 
reality—united and strong of heart. But the love of each 
smallest living creature, the persistent finding of beauty 
in all things, including death, the all-pervading cosmic 
consciousness, give the reader of these lyrics not only a 
new awareness of human suffering, but—and this pre- 
eminently—a sense of profound well-being in human 
life. 

I wish to express my gratitude to Maria Pascoli for her 
gracious interest in my undertaking, to Professor Odo- 
ardo Gori, of Rome, who has helped me to an under- 
standing of the Pascolian metres, and to the little group 
of friends in Italy and in America who have given me 
their constant encouragement. 

Ms 
Coconut Grove, Florida, 
June, 1927. 
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FOG 


IDE from me things far away, 

lbs Pike pale and impalpable fog, 

thou vapour, that still mountest upward 
at dawn, 

from crashings at night, and from quivering 
vibrations in air! 


Hide from me things far away, 

oh, hide from me that which is dead! 

The hedge let me see of the orchard, 
that only, 

the wall that has crevices flowering 
with valerian bloom. 


Hide from me things far away: 

the things are all drunken with tears! 

Two trees let me see, peach and apple, 
just these, 

that give me their honeys delicious 
for my crust of bread. 


Hide from me things far away, 

that will me to love and to rove! 

That white let me see of the roadway 
there, only, 

which one day by me must be traversed 
to slow tolling bells. 
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Hide from me things far away, 
hide swift from the flight of my heart! 
The cypress tree let me see, only, 

afar, 


and here but this orchard, beside which 
my dog lies, asleep. 


THE FROGS 


I HAVE seen the earth flooded with crimson 
from the flower of the clover in bloom, 
I have seen the full hedges of thorn-bush 
clothe in bloom the soft sides of the ditch; 
and, little by little, the poplars 

flaunt forth woven fringes of green 

along by the road that is lost 

aiar: 


What is, pray, that road without ending, 
which at daybreak so quivers with wings? 
And whom are the warblers now calling 
with their long-drawn, monotonous wail? 
From out the brown mulberry branches 
who invites with his silvery song? 

Who unwinds and lets fall golden balls 

in the sky? 


I hear the croak, croak of the frogs, 
from ditches filled full by the rain, 
in the humid serenity. 

And they sound, in the light serene, 
the dusky refrain of a train 

fare forth: . . . 


A rustic reed sounding, a ripple, 
faintly sweet, without echo, alone. 
Mid meadows of clover-bloom crimson, 
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mid the meadows of clover of gold, 

I wander; I roam in a lowland 

where churches dawn white, mid the green; 
I roam in the beautiful land 

far away. 


The breezes are bringing me voices 

that sound with a weary refrain. 

From hedges, long shadows of crosses 
stretch their arms out along the white way. 
Afloat in the roseate heaven, 

there comes the low humming of bells, 

that say: He is here! He will stay! 

He will rest! 


I hear, in the twilight serene, 
the dusky refrain of a train, 
that goes not afar, that moves, 
and is seeking, and seeking still, 
what never has been, and is ever 
to be. 


THE SOLITARY POET 


NIGHTINGALE sweet, to whose singing 
oft I list (thou knowest not where) 
in this spacious peace, from the ringing 
dogberry tree and acacia bush there; 


from thee I have taken (your leave, 
nightingale,) a single sweet note, 
and sing it alone in the eve, 
under lonely moonlight remote. 


A tremulous bubbling of sound 
mingled with the fragrance of hay, 

a fountain that purls from the ground, 
whistle faint of train far away. 


Who passes, when daylight is dying, 
he who hears a piping down there, 

discerns in his heart a low crying 
calling him to things as they were. 


Once more in the village he knows, 
there he finds again the old way: 

fair fragrance of candle and rose, 
odors sweet of month of the May. 


The litanies buzz in his ears, 
like the bees a cradle about; 

his mother in worship he hears, 
near to her a maiden devout. 
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Then silence, and gradually stealing 
through this note of mine (for a time), 
he hears once again, loudly pealing, 
far away, his old church bell chime. 


He takes up anew the old prayer, 
now no longer felt, as of yore; 
he lives in the olden days fair, 
days for him alas! now no more. 


Who am I? Ask not. I am weeping, 
but by night, for shameful it seems. 
In mud, wingéd one, I am creeping, 
lo! a wretched toad, one that dreams. 


WHERE? 


NEWCOMER’S there since this morning 
in that lone house up on the hill. 
Alert, the dog stands in the door, 
he scents a tiny voice in the air. 
And yet the whole night long was cloudless, 
and not the least creak of the house-door 
was heard. 


They did not (what think you, pray?) take him 

from out a hollow chestnut tree. 

You surely would have heard his whimpering 

amid the silence of the night. 

And out in the slumbering meadows 

was naught but the note of the cricket: 
teemrea. Ltrs n.d: « 


They didn’t bring him home from the convent, 

they did not buy him at the fair. 

Last night on all the roads no steps, 

save now and then the tramping wind. 

And, circling about the small houses, 

the voice of the owl could be heard there, 
alone. 


The houses were silent, illumined 
the ways; the dog slept at the door. 
It must be that the stranger came, 
as comes a chicken to his shell! 


Y 


The glittering stars in the heavens 
were falling. . . . Oh, thou, too, from heaven 


didst fall! 


From heaven, from heaven, that raineth 
the dew upon the hardened sod. 
Thou camest down, nor knowest where! 
with watery eye dost glance about. 
The fall was no trivial passage, 
but here was a downy, soft cradle 

for thee. 


The world where to-day thou dost waken 
seems far less fair to thee than heaven! 
Thy face is twisting, and thy mouth 
is wry, for bitter is the taste! 
Ah, heaven! thine own heaven! Thou askest 
of all with thy querulous calling: 

oh, where? 


Thou askest the children, who gathered 
at break of day with footstep light; 

the swallows too, that circled round 

like dusky lightning flashes fleet; 

nor dost comprehend, mid the whisperings 
confused, where has vanished thy heaven 


of blue. 


Hush! Hush! Now he questions no longer: 
his mother’s voice has answered him, 
TQ 


To her they took him from the cradle, 

she holds him close against her breast. 

Behold now his infinite heaven! 

No longer that wee, infant wailing: 
oh, where? 


It 


NIGHTTIME 


n the houses where they’re talking 

Lect, together by the fireside, 

and the daughter now is bringing 

her wee babies to their slumber, 
leading two, the tiniest carrying; 


down the chimney black the breezes, 

mid the crackling of the firelogs, 

bring a murmur long and gentle, 

three, then five, then seven chimings, 
from a very distant country: 


three, then five, then seven voices, 
people’s voices, slow and weary; 
voices from the town of crosses, 
people who no longer have things: 
.. . Softly! softly! softly! softly! 


No desire have we for knowing: 

winter? summer? night? or daytime? 

Softly you with yonder cradle! 

Do not let the baby cry there! 
Softly! softly! softly! softly! 


No desire to remember 


wine and grain-field, plain and mountain, 


humble cabin, and the hearth-stone, 
Mother and her babies . . . Softly! 
softly! softly! softly! softly! 
12 


HOW SEEMED HE? 


SHIVERING shudder 
js eae swift through my veins. 
Perchance the least touch, 
as there passed with the breath 
_ of his darkening shadow, 
cathe. 


How seemed he? 


Seen and then vanished 
like shadow of fly, 
but infinite shade 
of gloomiest cloud 
that enfolds all in darkness: 
Deathorveces 


How seemed he? 


Swift and tremendous, 
a hurricane dire, 
that fadeth away 
without voice into naught; 
a fierce tempest and silence: 
eather es 
How seemed he? 


Who once has beheld him 
ne’er opens his eyes. 
They put him in earth 
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that no one may touch, 
or may ask him: How seemed he? 
Say hin cas 
How seemed he? 
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DEAD LEAVES 


EE how the wind is veering, 
bearing away the rain! 
Within the dense grown oak tree 
it twirls the leaves again, 
that cut loose, and at last 


they go, a flocking legion, 
at each enfolding blast. 
The oak tree seems to dream now 
of groups of leaves held fast 
in November days past. 


Dead in the limpid clearness, 
like birds they wing their way; 
they brush the little branches 
of rosy peach trees gay 

with their fruit-buds for May. 


The rosy peach trees quiver 
laden with lifeless leaves; 
some of them cling and dangle, 
and some desert the trees 

with a swish, and away... . 


And yet those leaves, though lifeless, 
swept by the wind like chaff, 
speak not at all of dying, 
but whisper, with a laugh, 
to the fruit-buds: Take heart! 
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Inside every shell at the entrance 
little yellow claws I spy: 
you, whom it hurts there longer 
within the shell to lie, 

why hold back still, apart? 


Then open wide your winglets, 
you, so alive in there! 
’Tis true, the wind is growling 
but it’s no evil blare. 

He finds fault, as he may, 


and scolds, because the blossoms 
of spring, as he has said, 

must find this withered orchard 
all clean: the old, the dead, 


must be all swept away. 


We have delayed a little 

right here, where we were born, 

but merely well to shelter 

the new-born buds forlorn. 
Thus the leaves, and they soar 


off, at a sudden wind-gust 
more strident and more strong. 
Half flying and half diving 
the dead leaves float along, 
nor come back any more. 
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THUNDERSTORM 


} ‘is midday. Darkness looms. 
Hushed is the cricket’s note 
in the stubble, that moans. 


In the air the thunder booms, 
then seems a tired, remote, 
low rumbling of stones, 


Swallows with wide wings fleet 
are echoing their refrain 
*neath the loggia’s high eaves. 


Now, after breathless heat, 
murmurs the sound of rain 
in the poplar’s small leaves. 


The thunder rends the air 
black, as though night were here. 
Every window-blind swings. 


They bolt the windows. There 
a lone black-cap I hear... 


and he sings . . . and he sings... . 


In giant drops descends 
the rain, then pours in streams 
over meadows of mist. 
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The wind the heaven rends, 
bursts forth with howls and screams, 
and the light-flashes twist. 


The water gains again, 
after each foaming fall, 
in a furious flood; 


while, neath the rain, a hen, 
sounding her anxious call, 
trails along with her brood. 


Scarce does the thunder wane, 
which even when spent one fears, 
as it rattles the blinds, 


when, welcome mid the rain, 


that faithful cluck one hears, 
with wee chirpings behind. 
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MY EVENTIDE 


HE day has been vivid with lightning 
but soon now the stars will come out, 
the stars with their silence. The meadows 
resound with the peep of the frogs. 
O’er the tremulous leaves of the poplars 
trips lightly a delicate joy. 
By daytime what flames! what explosions! 
What peace with the night! 


The stars will now soon be unfolding 

above in the tender, clear sky. 

Just there, close beside the gay frog-choir, 

a stream sobs monotonously. 

And of all that mysterious tumult, 

of all that uproarious storm, 

is left but a sweet sound of sobbing 
throughout the moist night. 


That tempest that seemed never ending 

now ends in the song of a stream! 

Remain from the frail lightning flashes 

soft cloudlets of purple and gold. 

O my grief, that art weary, take rest! 

The cloud that was blackest by day 

is the one that to me seems most rosy 
at coming of night. 


What swallow flights circling about me! 
What calls in the clear limpid light! 
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The hunger of destitute daytime 

prolongs now the garrulous feast; 

for the nestlings had not in the tempest 

the whole of their morsel, though small. 

NorI.. . and what flights now, what callings, 
my luminous night! 


Ding ... dong . . . and they say to me: Sleep thou! 
They sing to me: Sleep! It is sleep 
they are humming. They are whispering: Sleep thou! 
Faint sounds from the blue-glimmering dark... . 
And they seem to me songs of the cradle, 
which make me again as I was... . 
My mother I heard . . . and then nothing .. . 

at falling of night. 
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FAREWELL 


HEN farewell, O my swallows, farewell! 
You are leaving, soon you will be gone 
into countries far from us away. 
Here the crimson summer time is done. 
Now the garden’s withering, only stay 
my geraniums, and they but a few. 


Then farewell, O my swallows, farewell! 


Here the rose tree yields us no more roses. . . . 


*Long the Nile bank roses you will find. 

You'll be flying over the mimosas 

desert-grown, and near the olive-twined 
Achilléum remote, on Corfu. 


Oh, if, swallows, I too might, might well... 


You, perchance, now sing of heroes dead 
in these dawnings, from your loggias high, 
while I listen to the low words said 
in your Gypsy language, as you fly, 

in a language we no longer know. 


Oh, if, swallows, I too might, might well .. . 


Or, perchance, it is the final word 

to your fledglings for their distant flight. 

Perched against the wall the children heard, 
oi 


and, with one cry only, from their height 
to the nest, they demand: Shall we go? 


Then farewell, O my swallows, farewell! 


Those that here in March their nestings made 

will not be the same ones, it may seem, 

that, perchance, to build again will raid 

high roof margins o’er the Orso stream, 
which is still now, but roared loudly then. 


Then farewell, O my swallows, farewell! 


But there’ll be the same old flying still, 

but there’ll be the same old calling free; 

new delight the same sunshine will fill; 

in the nests the same old love will be; 
that which has been shall all be again. 


Oh, if, swallows, I too might, might well . . . 
here within this home of mine, my nest, 
might have with me my four swallows small, 
which in the sweet nights with me would rest, 
which on one sad day would leave me, all, 

to go forth to a freedom serene! 


Oh, if, swallows, I too might, might well . . . 
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faring forth on your wings, keen to learn, 
finding so the dawning of my day, 
might be singing alway my return, 
while I build my work anew alway, 
my return from the regions unseen! 
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BELATED 


Pon the lifeless summer falls the rain, 
(URE rain is plashing on the lifeless leaves, 
and all is shut, rain beats with wild refrain 
against the moss, that to the threshold cleaves; 


and thunder bolts are muttering on high, 
except that, now and then, one falls anew. 


I pushed ajar the window: a strong tide 
surging I heard: two torrents and a stream; 
and seemed to hear a tiny bird that cried 
and see a darkening of plumes, a gleam. 


O swallow, strayed and lonely in the sky, 
how comes it that this weather finds here . . . you? 


Oh, this is not a summer thundershower 
with rosy evening after a dark day, 

evening that seemed at your arrival hour 
tender and fresh, as in the time of May, 


when, to the old nests on the roof-edge borne, 
the lively tribe called out the greeting due. 


The tribe has long since gone from here, so long 
that now they’re thinking of their northern way; 
perhaps already they rehearse the song 

that they will sing at dawning of that day: 
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they’re dreaming now San Benedetto’s morn 
in the remote Baghirmi and Bornt. 


I close the window. Cold about me lies, 

the rainy wind-gusts pierce me to the core. 
And, far away, instead of wee bird-cries, 

I hear the voice of streams, and more and more 


the dripping water and the thunder’s play, 
and, every moment higher, the winds sweep through. 


Outside I see two shadows, things in flight, 
two purpling swallows in the eve forlorn, 
that tarried here alone in the autumn night, 
winging their way alone, by tempest borne: 


that stayed behind that clamorous parting day 
of strident cries and calls of young love true. 


Father they are, and Mother. "Neath the eaves 
there is a nest, with silent nests about, 

a nest of theirs, that hides, the while it grieves, 
wee swallows six with feathers not yet out. 


Disaster drove them from their nest in flight. 
Beside that which had been, the new nest grew. 


Tis late. The nest that is two nests at heart 
is famished in the midst of so much death. 
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The year is dead, and day will now depart, 
the thunder roars, louder the wind’s fell breath, 


the water plashes, darkness turns to night, 
and that which was, will never come anew. 
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VALENTINO 


H, Valentino in new garment! See! 
like to the twigs of the hawthorn tree! 
But on your thorn-hardened little feet sweet 
you only wear the skins of your feet; 


you wear the shoes that your mother has wrought; 
you never changed them after that day; 

for a mere nothing for you they were bought, 
but garments cost that she sews, so gay! 


This cost, for Mother already has spent 
all that into the jingle-box went: 
now it is empty, and every hen 
sang for a month, to fill it again. 


Spite of the fire-log, you shivered, ah, me! 
in January, and life was drear. 

Then the hens cackled: An egg here for thee! 
Just look! an egg here! Just look! what’s here! 


Then the hens clucked, and the March winds were heard. 
Lean country lad, with clothes like a bird, 

you were half clad, in the chilly spring air, 
all feathered out, but your wee feet bare: 


like to a bird from the ocean here flown, 
dancing about in a wild-cherry tree, 

that, more than to eat, sing, and love, has not known 
there could be other felicity. 
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THE BAGPIPES 


HE Christmas bagpipes I heard mid sleep, 
I heard the sound of old lullabies. 

The stars are out in the azure deep, 

the lantern’s glow in the cabins lies. 


From the dark mountains they have come here, 
the Christmas bagpipes, without a sound, 

and have awaked, with their piping clear, 

all the good people in slumber drowned. 


Each one has risen from his poor bed; 
under the rafter he makes a light; 

those lamps are fragrant of low words said, 
of cautious footsteps, of yawns at right. 


The pious lamps are flashing bright beams, 
there in the cottage, here on the snow: 
in the dim dawning the very earth seems 
a worshiping manger, mighty and low. 


All of the stars in the blue black sky 
seem to be waiting for something there; 
when lo! the bagpipes are lifting high 
their churchly voices into the air. 


Of cloisters and of the church they sing; 

they sing of Mother, with memories fraught 

of home and cradle, the sounds that ring 

with olden, precious weeping for naught. 
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O Christmas bagpipes of years gone by, 
before we enter the life of day, 

while yet the stars shine forth from the sky, 
aware of our brief, mysterious way; 


while yet the toiling is not too near, 
while yet the fire we need not lay, 
before the work-a-day bells ring clear, 
grant us to weep a little, we pray! 


Not now for nothing, for something, yes! 
for untold things! But the heart still craves 
that boundless weeping which later will bless, 
that boundless grieving which later saves. 


Upon its pain that is new and real 

it craves the sobbing that pain allays: 
upon its torture, its joy, would feel 

those healing tears of the olden days. 
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THE GREY MARE 


EEP silence at “The Tower,” and, swaying slow, 
D the Rio Salto’s poplars whispered low. 


The Norman horses, each inside his stall, 
were breaking grain, with crusty crunching, all. 


At the end was the untamed mare from northern land, 
born mid the pines upon the salt sea strand. 


To her thin nostrils still the sea spray clung, 
and in her ears intent the sea cries rung. 


My mother was beside her, arm on rail, 
and said to her, with voice subdued and frail: 


“Oh, little mare, little mare dapple-grey, 
that him who comes no more didst bear away, 


thou didst obey his word, his gesture blind! 
a son in early youth he left behind, 


the first among my sons and daughters eight; 
and ever at his calling thou dost wait. 


Feeling within thy flanks the whirlwind’s speed, 
unto his little hand thou givest heed. 
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Holding within thy heart the ocean shore, 
thou givest heed to his young voice, the more.” 


The mare now turned about her tense-veined head 
unto my mother, who more sadly said: 


“Oh, little mare, little mare dapple-grey, 
that him who comes no more didst bear away, 


thou hast him truly loved, that I have known; 
with him, and with his death wert thou alone. 


O forest-born, among the waves and wind, 
within thy heart thy terror thou didst bind; 


as in thy mouth the bit’s strong pull grew less, 
thou didst in thy swift heart still onward press: 


slowly thou didst proceed with measured breath, 
that he might meet in peace the pains of death... . 


bed 


The long head tensely veined more closely nears 
my mother’s face, now bathed in streaming tears. 


“Oh, little mare, little mare dapple-grey, 
that him who comes no more didst bear away, 


oy 


surely he left behind some message sweet, 
and thou canst comprehend, but not repeat. 


When thou didst feel between thy hoofs the reins, 
while gun-shot flashes surged within thy veins, 


and still the shooting to thine ears was nigh, 
thou trodst the road amid the poplars high, 


to bring him back to us, at waning day, 
that we might hear the last he had to say.” 


The long, proud head was quietly intent. 
My mother’s arms about the curved mane bent. 


“Oh, little mare, little mare dapple-grey, 
thou borest to his home, but not to stay, 


one, who to me will never be returned! 
Oh, thou wert good! ... To speak thou hast not 
learned, 


poor little one; but thou art unafraid, 
and this request of mine must be obeyed! 


Thou hast seen the man through whom in death he lies, 
thou hast him here, held fast within thine eyes. 
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Who was, who is he? Now, a name I'll say. 
Make thou a sign. May God teach thee the way.” 


The horses now no longer crunch the hay: 
they sleep, and dream the whiteness of the way. 


No more the straw their hollow hoof-fall feels: 
they sleep, and dream the rolling of the wheels. . 


My mother raised her hand. Silence profound. 
She spoke a name . . . Behold! a neighing sound. 
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NIGHTFALL 


EAVEN and earth are speaking about something, 
| aber to the other, in the winsome evening. 

A star in the roseate ether, 

a lamp in the hovering gloom. 


Those below hold converse with the heaven-born, 

when, O earth, thou art again in darkness; 
when it seems that the hour has ceased moving, 
and is waiting for what is to come. 


Planets three along the azure vaulting, 
windows three along the darkening river; 
seven houses within the hushed village, 

seven Pleiades not far above. 


Houses black, but white the Seven Sisters! 
Houses scattered: Sirius, Arcturus! 
There’s a star, or a luminous cluster 
for each man, or for each human group. 


Dwellings those each one of which a world is; 
shining forth from each its own fire burning; 
and in them a joyous confusion 
not heard a few paces away. 


And between the worlds, like a grey veiling, 
strays the smoke that rises from each hearth-stone. 
O’er the quivering calm of the heavens 
floats the veil of the fair Milky Way. 
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THE METEOR 


icHT fell o’er all. Bright gleamed the blue black sky 
N: highest height. Thou only wert with me, 
Rio Salto, and thou wert not near by. 


I heard the frogs, thy watchmen, but not thee; 
they hoarsely called the coming of the rain 
for farms, and places where the hemp holes be. 


I saw the past: at twenty years, dull pain 
my life, I thought a plot was being laid 
for me. And I, alone and late, would fain 


come down this path, where ’mid the pallid shade | 
the hostile one might be. With laggard pace 
I moved along, my pounding heart afraid. 


But 4e would never see my stricken face, 
although I trembled at a fire-fly’s dart, 
and at unwonted whistling sounds in space. 


Slowly, slowly I crept along, my heart 
in flight before. . . . What’s that? A gun shot here: 
and I should gasp alone, from all apart .. . 


no, not alone! There is the grave-yard near 


with its small lamp of life, that dimly burns. 
Mother would run to me with loving tear. 
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With finger tip she’ll touch me, while she yearns, 
and I shall feel her tears on my wound fall, 
like coming down of dew when night returns. 


With faint outcry will come the others, all, 
to take me from the roadway, and, somehow, 
to care for me within their country small, 


that lovely spot, there where eternally thou, 
my stream, art smiling on thy couch reclined, 
fashioned, as nests are made, of moss and bough! 


While I was thinking, and had heard, behind, 
before, by ditch, on hedge, beyond a frail, 
low vine, under a lofty elm, a kind 


of hiss, a flame, a burst . . . lo! with bright trail, 
bursting, and falling downward, fallen low, 
from the infinite trembling of star spaces pale, 


a globe of gold, that mutely dove below, 
void, into fields, as into a void haze, 
and in its swift descent it made to show 


furrows, hedges and homes, and water-ways 
wandering in the dark, and forests wide 
and masses of white cities in a maze. 
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Drawn upward out of self, “You saw?” I cried. 
Only the sky was there, quiet and high. 
No human shade nor sound of foot replied. 


Sky and naught else: the dark and starry sky, 
into whose depths submerged there seemed to fall 
all that which seemed to me on earth to lie. 


And now I felt the Earth a part of the All. 
Trembling I felt: it too is from afar, 


and saw myself down here, astray and small, 


wandering among the stars, and in a star. 


EVA 


THE WEAVER 


saT me down on the bench of weaving, 
I as long ago . . . How many years past? 
As long ago, she made place for me there 
on the bench of weaving. 


And not the sound of a word resounding; 
only a smile with compassion filled. 
The white hand leaves unguided the shuttle. 


I weep, and say to her: However could I, 
O my sweet life, be parted from thee? 

She weeps, and answers, with silent gesture: 
However couldst thou? 


And with a sigh she draws to herself then 
the enclosing frame of the silent comL. 
Silent the shuttle moves forward, backward. 


I weep, and ask her: Why then no longer 
is sounding shrilly the weaving comb? 
She gazes on me, timid and kindly: 

Why then no longer? 


And ever weeps she. . . . My sweet belovéd, 
have they not told thee? Thou dost not know? 
Only within thy heart I am living. 


Dead! Ah, yes, dead! If I weave, I am weaving 
only for thee, and I know not how: 

in this woven garment, beneath the cypress, 

at last beside thee I shall repose. 
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THE NIGHT JASMINE 


HE flowers of the night are unfolding 
4 Be the hour when I think of my dear ones. 
In and out among the viburnums 
flit the butterflies of the night. 


Long since now, the outcries ceased sounding: 
alone there one house still is whispering. 

Nests are slumbering under the winglets, 

eyes are slumbering under their lids. 


From wide open calyx is breathing 

the odor of strawberries crimson. 
Brightly burns a light in the room there. 
Grass is growing over the ditch. 


A bee, the late comer, is buzzing 

that finds the cells taken already. 
Slowly across the blue stretch of heaven 
strays the Pleiad hen with her brood. 


Through all the long night time the fragrance 
that mounts on the breeze is exhaling. 
Upward mounts the light o’er the stairway, 
beams forth brightly above, and is gone. 


Tis daybreak. The petals, crushed lightly, 

are folding themselves; there is brooding 
deep within them, soft and mysterious, 
no one knows what rapture undreamed. 
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SLUMBER 


N slumber’s dark realm of repose 
I I missed something: peering from there, 
I saw but a cloud of deep rose 
in the air. 


And the cloud, in the clear blue afloat, 

shone down on tall castles of grey, 

drawing up all around the sweet note 
of birds, far away, 


that sang o’er the tawny red tile, 
and over the waves of the stream; 
yet floating in silence, the while, 
they seem. 
And they sang, as the dreams in the heart 


alone have been taught how to sing: 
those songs of a marvelous art, 
that silently sing. 


And then my calm slumber of rest 
turned into a rose-slumber bold, 
and I was pursuing . . . the quest 


world-old. 


And I saw, and came near with my hands, 
led on by the song of a bird 
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I know not through what lovely lands, 
their names never heard. 


But, somehow, I knew them, and turned, 

more worthy, to view them more sweet .. . 

Those dream lands a lightning flash burned .. . 
too fleet! 


for, it caused to come after a morn 
that had worn in sweet slumber away, 
a time of all harmony shorn, 

a colorless day. 


Al 


POETRY 


I 


LAMP I am, burning with radiant 
A sweetness! 

the lamp, it may be, that, suspended, 

looks down from the smoke-covered rafters 


on the evening group spinning; 


and hearkens to tales and conversing, 
from voices 

deep hidden in shadowy corners, 

just back of the softly wound distaffs, 
that gleam in line whitely: 


long talking and stories, and greetings 

of love, to the ear in confusion: 

the assiduous whisperings hidden 

by assiduous humming of spindles; 

the olden words listened to newly 

with rapturous heart-beat, and nearby 

the sound of the tranquilly cud-chewing 
cattle; 


I 
the lamp, it may be, that assembles 
for supper; 
that flowers on the whiteness, surveying 
the bountiful cover serenely, 
a moon on field snowy. 
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It smiles on the jovial banquet, 
and sometimes 

its ray meets a finger there, little 

and all the time blackened, from guiding 
the pen, as it hastens: 


but-leaves darkly shaded the mother, 
while searching the face of her daughter, 
the eldest, who, lost in reflection, 
is dazed by my roseate radiance. 
Lured into the gold of my flaming, 
she sees not that look of yours futile; 
she is fleeing, is far now already, 
poor mother! 


Til 


Although I may not be the lantern 
low swaying 

in front of a sweet Mary Virgin, 

kept there by the wee contributions 
of many homes lowly: 


a tribute no less I am collecting, 
of the olive, 

from all of the village, and greetings 

of hills with their rocks, and their river, 
its reeds sounding softly. 


My ray in the evening illumines, 
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mid shadow of sorrowful violet, 
in the eye which in prayer is despairing, 
the one piteous tear all alone there; 
and dies in the clear light of dawning 
this ray of mine, pallid and trembling, 
*mid chorus of virgins and blossoms 

of May time. 


IV 


The lamp I am, shaded, revealing 

the woman, 
more white than the sheet in its whiteness, 
who, sleeping beside thee, matureth 

thy seed in her bosom; 


or that which shines down on a cradle... 
the wee craft, 

which, hoisting the lantern of fortune, 

sets out on the sea of existence 
mid rocking and groaning... 


or that which lights up in the silence 
deep homes of the Dead . . . with the faces 
emaciate of the agéd, and shadowy 
smiles of the yellow-haired virgins . . . 
thy mother! ... in dark places, timeless, 
for thee, from her sorrowful haven, 
she touches her heart, now already 

corroded! ... 
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Vv 
The lamp I am, burning with radiant 
sweetness! 
in hours that are tardy and lonely, 
in shadow most heavy, most grievous, 
most good, O my brother! 


And whether I hang o’er the maiden 
that’s thinking, 
the mother who prays, o’er the cradle 
that weeps, or the table convivial, 
the tomb wrapped in silence; 


my chaste, ardent flame sends its rays out 

afar to the wanderer, who, weary, 

is treading on life’s pallid roadway. 

He stops, when he catches my radiance, 

which burns in his spirit benignly: 

and then he takes up the dark journey 
with singing. 
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THE MAGICIAN 


SSO ei to the loggia! to the garden, roses!” 


He speaks, and the rough hedge at his sweet word 
bursts into bloom, and the air resounds with wings. 
Other the wise one could, this he preferred; 

content, if for him earth smells, for him sky sings: 
his envoys to his native East he brings, 

the crown he weaves on golden head reposes. 
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FROM THE DYKE 


PON the meadow land rests now the noon. 
No wing, track, shadow in the blue and green. 
Smoke whitens in the sun, grows thin, and soon 
no more is seen. 


I have a whirlpool chiming in my ear; 
perhaps the distant shepherd bells; and hark! 
amidst the blue suspended, I can hear 

carol of lark. 
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STUBBLE 


WO eae O field, is the softly lapping sea, 


as when you trembled at the south wind’s power? 
The poppies only and the fleur-de-lis 
are left, with here and there a larkspur flower. 


And in the morning’s silent blue profound 
they seek in vain the wonted whispering sound; 


while on the farmer’s threshing floor again 
in morning silence now they beat the grain. 


Where, O field, is your sea tranquil and wide, 

with filmy veil of wheat heads at full moon? 
Through dusky furrows now the glow worms glide, 
through naked furrows crickets chirp at noon. 


And in the evening, by the lightning’s glare, 
they seek the grain throughout the meadow bare: 


while on the bank there of the river, still, 
in the evening sweet, resounds the rumbling mill. 
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PLOUGHING 


Vig a field, where here and there there lies 
a vine, that with its trail of scarlet burns, 
and dawn-fog from the hedge seems still to rise, 


the men are ploughing: one, with callings slow, 
goads the slow ox; another sows; one turns 
the ridges back again, with patient hoe; 


because, the sparrow, wise, now laughs at heart, 
and, from the mulberry’s rough branch, spies all; 
and robin redbreast . . . from the hedge apart 
is heard, like gold, the thin note of his call. 
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FROM ON HIGH 


HE lark, lost in the crimson morning air, 
roams on through space, and sings down to the 
town, 
that sends a thread of smoke up, here and there. 


From up above his distant eye sees clear 
the spacious furrows, as they turn to brown, 
and the white oxen straying in couples near. 


Dark bits of sod, in the field damp and blind, 
gleam in the sun like a looking-glass clear: 
the husbandman is binding sheaves, in mind, 
and has the cuckoo’s singing in his ear. 
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THE SEA 


ROM out my window I behold the sea: 
EF the stars are moving on, the waves are trembling. 
I see the passing stars, the passing waves: 
a flash calls from the sky, a sea-throb answers. 


And lo! the water sighs, soft breathes the wind: 
over the sea comes a fair bridge of silver. 


O bridge, thrown out across the lakes serene, 
for whom, then, art thou made, and whither leadest? 
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THE BRIDGE 


HE pale, green moon the sky-line light is making, 
baring the fields, that night hid from the eyes, 

and the meandering stream. With sound of sighs 

the wave upon the lonely bridge is breaking. 


Where is the sea that calls it? where the fountain 
that hesitates and murmurs mid the greens? 
The stream flows ever on in leaping gleams 
unto the sea unknown, from unknown mountain. 


The moon breaks forth. To her rise upward, listening, 
tall cypress trees beside the river grey, 
swaying together, as in whispered prayers. 


The flowing clouds before her pause, white glistening, 


as up they climb along the unseen way 
over the azure temple’s infinite stairs. 
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*>TWIXT PAIN AND JOY 


saw my dream beyond a mountain height; 
Li was a stretch of pallid light, with trees 
of such a green, as ne’er before the sight, 
nor after, sees. 


First the resounding shower, with veiling screen 

of clouds of deepest black, obscured the air: 

and then the sun bared all things, to be seen 
equally fair. 


And yet that dream of mine, by morning light, 

shone to me in a flash, then was not seen, 

so that the sky was no more dark, aor quite 
wholly serene. 
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HAPPINESS 


HEN at dawn she emerges from shadow, 
descends o’er the shimmering stairway 
and has vanished; then, following the trailing 
of faintly heard swishing of wings, 


I pursue her . . . through mountains and lowlands, 
through seas, in the sky, and already 

in my heart I see her, stretch my hands out; 
I seem to grasp glory and love. 


And again at the sunset I glimpse her, 
on the edge of a shadow, remotely, 

and she seems in the distance to beckon 
remotely, remotely, remote. 


The road traversed, the suffering passed over, 
with mystical finger she beckons: 

without warning, her wings faintly fluttering, 
she drops into silence supreme. 
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HOPES AND MEMORIES 


NX) Ee ene boats, far out at sea, 
whitely gleaming, 

I saw fluctuate, to me 

weary seeming; 

oh, ye hopes, ye wings of dreams 

that roam the sea! 


Looking upward, in the sky, 

neath a veiling, 

wide-winged boats come to my eye, 
darkly sailing; 

oh, ye memories, shades of dreams 
that roam the sky! 
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RIO SALTO 


KNOW: the valley sound I heard erstwhile 
I was not the pacing steed of mounted knight: 
it was the rain, that beat in furious might 
against the gutter, from the dripping tile. 


But on and on along the bank, where laves 
the stream, I saw the knights of chivalry pass; 
I saw the shining brightness of cuirass, 
I saw the shadow gallop o’er the waves. 

A 
When then the wind had ceased, I heard no more 
the sound of galloping, no longer quaked 
at flights remote, seen in the dubious gleam; 


but you I saw, my poplars, friends of yore! 


They rustled soft, their heads they gently shaked, 
along beside the bank of my sweet stream. 
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FAITH 


HEN brightly blazed the evening’s crimson ray 

\4 and finest gold the cypress seemed, so fair, 
a mother to her little child did say: 
A whole great garden is like this up there. 
The infant sleeps and dreams of boughs of gold, 
trees he dreams golden and the forest gold; 
meanwhile the cypress, in the black of night, 
sways with the wind, and weeps at its fierce might. 
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LIGHTNING FLASH 
A ND sky and earth revealed themselves to sight: 


the grey earth gasping in the quivering light; 

the sky o’ershadowed, tragic and undone: 

amid the mute commotion, gleaming white, 

a house shone forth and in a flash was gone; 
like to an eye, stretched wide in direful fright, 
that swiftly oped and shut in the inky night. 
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THUNDERSHOWER 


, FAR-AWAY rumbling... . 


Sky-edge shows red, 
flashing flame, at the sea: 
mountain top black as pitch, 
clear stretches of cloud: 

mid the blackness, a cottage: 
a seagull’s wing. 
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HORSES’ HOOFS 


GALLOPING in the far distance 
(itetaayebercrsr. !)s 
that cometh, that o’er the plain rusheth 
with pace all a-tremble and swift. 


A plain like a desert, unending, 

all ample, all arid, monotonous; 

stray shadows of birds there bewildered, 
that glide arrow-swift on their way; 


Naught else. These wee creatures are fleeing 
some horrible thing that approaches; 

but what it may be or whence coming, 

not earth and not heaven doth know. 


A galloping in the far distance 

now louder, 

that cometh, that o’er the plain rusheth; 
Tis Death! It is Death! It is Death! 
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THE HEART OF THE CYPRESS 
I 


cypress black, that standest out alone 
O against the limpid sky, o’er tangled fen, 
where are rough thistles and the wee snake’s tone, 


in thee full oft, when the ripe mulberries gleam, 
the children hear a secret whispering then, 
as of a nest that in thy heart doth dream. 


Thy birds are gone, and softly thou dost sing, 
while the mute shadows ever onward turn 

in the dim field, as if within the ring 

of stumps, O solitary tree, they sought an urn. 


II 


Less long the days, and each day less is seen 
the shadow, seeking, restless in the sun; 
the sun is cold, and pallid the serene. 


Each evening, shadow earlier enters shade, 
shade where the stars, alone, are wandering on. 
The reddening bramble has with thorns waylaid 


the pathways all; the leaves, now tawny red, 
are falling round about (the cypress sways 
indifferently), and the south wind spreads 
the whistling, early rains through all the ways. 
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Il 


And thy nest? thy nest? Powerful is the breath 
with which the wind thee ceaselessly doth tear; 
thou risest up, and dost remain, like Death. 


Thy heart? thy heart? The wild wind whips alway 
my window pane, and tall I see thee there, 
of sombre mist amid a mist of grey. 


Thy dream? See how the earth now fades from sight: 
silent as thought the snow falls in its track. 

Amid the avalanches still and white 

a giant thou dost stand, unchanging, black. 
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HAPPINESS 


oT HAT one whom I pursued, that was not she?” 
“No, but an empty shadow, semblance light 
of her whom each one loves, and hopes to see, 


and whom he loses. The Magician’s might!” 

“In this steep castle won, I her may find?” 

“It may be you will touch her, wandering knight.” 
“Perhaps. I see her not?” “No, you are blind. 

Such is the art of him Atlante hight: 

afar you see her, near you do not find.” 


“Never?” “Yes, if in this book you read aright 

these swiftly written lines.” “They say?” “No one 
knows. 

They who have read are silent, wandering knight.” 


“And if I read?” “You know. The charm then goes.” 
“Then?” “You see her.” “At once?” “Instant the sight.” 


“And the high castle?” ‘The shadows round it close.” 


“The name it bears?” “is Life, O wandering knight.” 
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THE FALLEN OAK 


HERE shade was once, the dead oak lies in state 
and will no longer with the whirlwinds sway. 
And now they say: Behold, the tree was great! 


Still, here and there, up in the tree-top stay 

the little bird’s-nests that the springtimes leave. 
Behold, the tree was good! the people say. 

Each one commends and each one cuts. At eve 
each goes away with heavy bundle bound. 


In the air a plaint. . . . I hear a black-cap grieve, 


that’s looking for a nest, she'll ne’er have found. 
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THE KITE 


HERE’s something in the sun that’s new this morn, 
or something old: I live elsewhere, and know 
that round about the violets are born. 


Deep in the monastery woods they grow, 
the Capuchins’, among the lifeless leaves 
under the oak tree, where the soft winds blow. 


There is an air of freshness, one which cleaves 
the sods, and at the country church makes bright 
the threshold, where the year its greenness leaves: 


an air of other place, of other light, 
of other life: an air of heavenly blue, 
that holds suspended many pinions white... . 


Ah, yes, the kites! We came out, not a few 
(there was no school that day), to a region where 
the blackberry and hawthorn hedges grew. 


Bare were the hedges, bristling, but, still there 
from autumn, was a bunch of berries red 
and a stray flower from the springtime fair; 


and the red robin on the branches dead 


was dancing, and the lizard there nearby 
amid the dry ditch leaves displayed its head. 
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We take our stand: we see Urbino nigh, 
the windy: each with upward leap and free 
lets out his kite into the turquoise sky. 


It wavers, totters, pushes, plunges, see! 
goes up again, then takes the wind; and lo! 
it rises, while the boys shout long in glee. 


It plunders from the hand the long string, slow, 
as though a flower along its stem would hie, 
seeking again and far away to blow. 


The face, the panting breast, the eager eye, 
the trembling feet, the heart, they with it rise; 
it bears them all away into the sky. 


Higher, higher, already there it lies, 
a point of light gleaming on high . . . but lo! 
a cross wind, lo! a loud outcry. Who cries? 


It is the voices of my mates: I know 
the sound of them at once, I know them all, 
one sweet, one sounding clearly, and one low... . 


You all now, one by one, I can recall: 
thee too, as when one day we saw thy sweet, 
pale face in silence droop, and downward fall. 


Yes: over thee the prayers I did repeat, 
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and wept: yet happy thou who sawest no more 
than wind-blown kites swept downward at thy feet. 


Thou wert all white except thy knees that wore 
(I well remember them) the spots of rose 
left from our praying on the pavement floor. 


Oh, happy thou, who thus thine eyes didst close 
content, letting of all thy playthings fair 
the very fairest on thy heart repose. 


Oh, it is sweet to die, I am aware, 
close pressing to the heart the childhood ways, 
as holds, while yet in bud, the flower rare 


its petals white! Thou, dead in boyhood days, 
soon I beneath the sod shall find my place, 
where thou dost sleep alone with peaceful gaze. 


Better to come there panting, with glowing face 
and dripping forehead, as with rivals, bold 

to climb a hill after a merry race! 

Better to come there with pale locks of gold, 
which in free waves thy mother combed for thee, 


there where they lay upon the pillow cold, 


softly, softly, lest she give pain to thee. 
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THE MISTLETOE 
I 


o more then you recall those mornings fair 
N of marvel? Clouds seemed all things to enclose, 
rosy and white, of peach and plum; an air 


all hanging full of feathery tufts; or rose 
or white, or both; the apple blossoms gleamed, 
frail apricots, the pear, that hardy grows. 


Such, neath the veiling of our tears, then seemed 
that orchard, and, reflected there for days, 
it held a heavenly light of dawn undreamed. 


That dawn, you know, shed round us hopeful rays, 
but, faring forth already from its hive, 
the eager bee upon the illusion preys, 


whence it makes, as I, the honey of its life. 
I 


A cloud, and then a rain, and gradually 
the winter came again, and we, shut in 
long days, could hear the fire talk grumblingly. 


The trees of rose and white had vanished, thin 
in densest fog; and through the dull serene 
an unremitting sound of spools that spin, 
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and rain on rain. The sun, so long unseen, 
shone out anew at the early bells’ refrain; 
and all the world, that orchard too, was green. 


Where was the filigree that high had lain? 
Petals all on the ground, and in the clear, 
rose dawn, we trod upon the memories vain, 


each one of them still bearing its own tear. 
ul 


“O sister soul,” I said to you that day, 
“they live, and well we know: though life be fair, 
for it a thing more sweet we fling away: 


its fragile flowering forth of wings. Whene’er 
a tree sees on its boughs the fruit it bore, 
it points to earth, where lie the blossoms rare 


by it now to oblivion given o’er. 
But not this tree (I interrupted here), 
that has no blooms below, no fruit boughs more.” 


It stood there with no blitheness, and no fear, 
and with no spring time, nor by winters shorn, 
that tree, from which the storm had taken sheer 
the leaves, that but to fall again are born. 
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IV 


“An unknown tree,” I said, do you recall? 
“a tree most strange, that flaunts forth in its leaves 
two disharmonious greens, green-yellow all; 


a tree of varied branches, one that grieves, 
with leaves unlike, these sharp and pointed those, 
and I know not what horrid knobs and weaves. 


O tree,” I said, “whose vigor weakness shows, 
O tree, whose budding blossoms give no sign, 
that seest no wings down-fallen round thee close; 


O tree of death, it is no care of thine, 
when breezes bring the pollen and soft winds blow 
in sudden showers, that fiercely beat the vine... . 


In thee has taken root the mistletoe!” 
V 


What wind of hatred bore to thee that seed 
soft and little? What force, evil or blind, 
inserted it in thy hard bark? Indeed 


thou didst not know, nor heed; it undermined 
thy will, and its green veins, within thee blent, 
would its foul food in thy soft marrow find. 
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And thou didst languish. Peace and beauty went 
away from thee, and thy mind no more knew 
the sound of pulsing buds, thy lichens lent. 


The seed ploughed on and conquered, and it grew. 
All thy sweet grace, the fruits upon thy bough, 
the fragrant breath that from thy blossoms blew, 


are but a pearl of greenish pallor now. 


VI 


Two souls there are in thee, O tree. Dost mind 
their conflict more, when sometimes thou dost heed, 
amid the indolent murmurings of the wind? 


One soul, sometimes in smiles, sometimes in need, 
whose laugh thou heardst from buds that blossoms bore, 
who from thy fresh-trimmed branches, sad would plead, 


who, at the hairy bee’s swift flight, before 
trembled with love, is now to thee unknown. 
The other is thy life, and more and more 
from thy true self thou fleest, silent, alone; 
and the strange shadow is thy very breath. 


Tis thou, whatever buds thou once hast grown, 


that art distilling now the germ of death. 
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JESUS 


np beyond the Jordan Jesus saw again 
(not far remote, His day was drawing nigh) 
the lifeless meadow lands shorn of their grain. 


The women stood about beneath the high 
house portals crying loud: “O Prophet, hail!” 
He had in mind the day that He should die. 


He took His seat under a sheafing pale 
of grain, and said: “Unless one hideth there 
the seed in earth, the harvesting will fail.” 


He had in mind the heavenly granaries fair: 
and you, O children, round about Him played, 
with arid stalks of grain in your brown hair. 


Against His bosom those brown heads He laid; 
and Cephas then began: ‘“‘This ill portends 
to seamless garment Thine, I am afraid.” 


He put His arms about His little friends. 
“A robber’s son,” then Judas whispered low, 
“Rabbi, it is, who at Thy feet there bends: 


his father is Barabbas, who must go 
to die upon the cross.” The Prophet, He, 
with shadow in His voice, low murmured: “No,” 


and took the little one upon His knee. 
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THE TWO EAGLES 
I 


Y ONDER the rock, and other rocks are near 
in the fixed fastness of the ice on high. 
Ofttimes there circles there, ere day appear, 


a monstrous shadow sinking from the sky. 


Ik 


One day it seems the rock from off its height 
is moving, the ice crackling, till it sends 
a thread of water from its crevice slight. 


Now to the roaring dull and deep there lends 
itself a whispering and a gurgling hum. 
The shadow with wide open wings descends, 


comes nearer, stands there, great . . . What is to come? 


il. 


The mighty bird now rests upon the brow 
of the high rock; and neath one claw he knows 
the rock is sinking, neath the other now. 


With great wings, silently, he comes and goes. 
Big limbs of holly and the olive wild 
he heaps in masses, brings from far, and throws. 
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And now the whispering and the murmuring mild 
from cliff to cliff become a sound that roars 
tumultuous, from crag to crag defiled. . . . 


With full spread wings the tawny eagle soars. 


IV 


He soars to gaze; amid the clouds and wind 
slowly he mounts the sky. The brown vales ring 
with rushing waters from ravines behind. 


With one ferocious cry the torrents swing 
blindly, some here, some there, into the plain. 
Great masses, beams and trees, cradles, they bring. 


They have the hollow voice of the hurricane 
and of the avalanche; and with them, bold 
and swiftly clear, goes crashing their refrain. 


Above the clouds, the eagle, flashing gold, 
circles about with mighty strokes and slow 
over the whirlpool of earth’s waters cold. 
Again he rises, and he sends forth, lo! 

an awful cry through spaces without end. 
Three times he calls, three times, intent below, 


awaits the echo that the sun may send. 
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vV 


The call of love! Behold! appears on high 
above the clouds, firm poised upon her wings, 
the other eagle, with life’s vibrant cry 


trembling within her heart, her heart, that sings 
the eternal pulsing of her life. She ascends 
slowly, and, as she rises, swiftly brings 


her thought to him. And she to him descends; 
into the deep together they are whirled; 
the year, the hour their fierce embrace defends: 


two new great eagles wanted in the world! 


VI 


Ah, love! Now he, amid the crashing clear 
of falling water, makes a downward bound; 
he lacerates the chamois, claws the deer; 


he brings red fragments and, amid profound 
booms of the avalanche, his fierce cry nears 


of blood and death, which swift he checks: the sound 


then only of the wings the lone nest hears. 
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Vit 


Love! and she is brooding there with lofty crest 
and steady gaze, daytimes and nighttimes long. 
With curving beak she plucks now at her breast, 


she shakes the nest. She hears her eaglets’ song. 
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THE TWO TREES 
I 


IND of the Saints, the day makes ready now 
\ to die, and on twin trees thy breezes light, 
and gently loose the leaves from off the bough. 


Now thou dost touch them scarcely, now dost quite 
detach them; some fall singly, others hie 
away in flocks, as birds do in their flight. 


At thy assault there’s one vast fleeing, in sky, 
on earth, and mid the clods a rustling sound, 
a futile trembling, as of wings, nearby. 


Shrieking they go, and, whirling round and round, 
in a mad vortex, restlessly they ride; 
they fall with gentle yielding to the ground. 


Ofttimes it seems that they would backward stride 
in leaps, but thou hast caught them then, and led 
them with thee; all are fallen, and day has died: 


that thou dost know full well, wind of the Dead! 
a 


There comes upon the wind a song of prayer, 
and with it go the leaves, though sad they be, 
calling aloud, mid rain and tempest’s blare: 
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“But fleeting garments of ourselves are we: 
where it has been, our life is ever there. 


In vain the wind has blown us from the tree: 
there we shall green again in spring time fair.” 


And now the dead leaves go away from here: 
they moan, while deepening darkness glooms the air. 


“We come not, when again shall bloom the year: 
we go from here, and in oblivion lie. 


Life was naught but a swift delusion drear. 
The tree is dead. Farewell! Farewell for aye!” 


The day is dead, and, too, the evening dies. 
The chanted song is no more wafted by; 
and heaven’s splendor on the black earth lies. 
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The wind now finds its pathway blocked, by leaves 
and stars. The trees have disappeared from sight, 
one and the other. A mighty shade one sees. 


I see one tree. I contemplate its height. 
It stands alone, and springs forth from a veil 
of mist eternal, and fills the infinite. 


It stretches out its unseen branches pale, 
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from which are hanging worlds on every side. 
A mighty breath makes the frail leaflets quail; 


and, ever trembling, shine the leaves, like wide, 
bright flames. Some fall o’er sparkling downward ways, 
in the dark azure caves below to hide. 

Absorbed, bewildered, there I stand and gaze 

beneath the radiant crown on Creation’s head. 


I hear a cry. Perchance a leaf still sways 


upon a branchlet of the tree that’s dead. 
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THE LARK 


FT in my walk I saw his circles black, 
when swift the hawk swooped downward from 
the sky; 
and echoing notes I heard from the azure track, 
light, more on high. 


Where it is free and lonely, in the height, 
thou pourest forth, unseen from where I walk, 
thy song, O lark, afar above the flight 

dark of the hawk. 


Clouds, in my walk, that pressed with heavy might, 
I felt, as on the lifeless body lies 
the dark veil; and I heard an echo light, 

higher in the skies. 


There in the skies, where it is lonely, lark, 

and clear, thou liftest up thy song; where none, 

afar above the clouds in their flight dark, 
stealeth the sun. 


A hymn forever, then, a hymn for aye, 

in the walk of my life, pure, wingéd, strong, 

above the pain, than destiny more high. . . 
deathless the song. 
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THE DOG IN THE NIGHT 


EEP in the night I hear, mid the querulous 
D trilling of crickets, and mid the murmuring 
of rain-swollen streamlets unseen, 
which flow in the shadow serene. .. . 


Down in the hidden valley, where wander now 

the fleet fire-flies, unseen in their loneliness... 
from hedges far distant or near 
a dog’s muffled barking I hear. 


Who, passing late there, through streets of solitude, 
between the gloomy hedges of box-wood trees, 
awakened that dog in the night, 
with echoing footstep and light? 


Parting? or coming? Weeping? He hesitates? 

Within his heart are there words shut up in there, 
which knock with the clock’s even tone? 
With him is a shadow, alone? 


Away! Away! the voice warns him, vigilant, 
from out the darkness sounding forth angrily, 
for, through the dense foliage gleams 
the house, that is listening, it seems . . . 


as if in sleep it had its great eyelids closed... . 
Within, a man is sleeping, in thoughtfulness 

his arm round the sweet wife entwined, 

who lies in soft slumber reclined. 
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The infant sleeps in the cradle willow-wove, 
and the other little ones too are sleeping there. 
On fly-wings their breaths run a race, 
as in darkness each other they chase. 


On they go evenly, forward, back again, 
with gentle humming; in that far shadow-land 
they’re seeking; these souls, all the night, 
are seeking each other till light, 
De direst 
through the unknown by-ways long and meandering 
of sleep, until, at the end, they meet again; 
and gay greetings chorus, at day, 
from those who had strayed far away. 
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LHE HATCHET 


NAIDED! Then when J started, timorous, 

there was no Mother, who might my knapsack fill 
with bread for the day, 

for one on the morrow away. 


No kiss for me there was, and no tear did fall, 
and no beloved hand on my shoulder lay, 
its touch lingering there; 
no sign of the cross, and no prayer. 


Thou wert not near, and none saw me wretchedly 
turn me away from all eyes; yet suddenly, 
O Mother, heartbroke 


that no one to my need awoke. 


I, of myself, all alone and famishing 
pushed for the height; yes, weeping, but silently, 
when prickly thorns tore 
my hand, and my feet, that were sore. 


Weeping, when once the furious hurricane 
hid with its mighty lament my little cry; 
and then, when my grief 
in the o’ershadowing All found relief. 


Upward I climbed with no hand that valiantly 
came to my aid; with no footsteps leading me, 
that I could not miss, 
on the edge of the breathless abyss. 
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I climbed the mountain without the clamorous 
cries of companions to cheer me. Silence there. 
No words to me said; 
no voice but the voice of the dead. 


Alone, unaided, I, with my soul alone, 
and with my hatchet of steel cerulean, 
up, breathless and slow, 
up ever; through ice I must go! 


And still I mount unaided, my ladder make 
unaided, silent, alone, untiringly; 
in the ice that I break 
the end and the means I must make. 


Upward I climb, but not to descend again, 
no; not to hear the sound of the hand-clapping, 
like breaking of stone... 
for P’ve heard the avalanche moan! 


but to remain there, where it is good to stay, 
up on the summit, in limpid purity, 
my brothers, on high, 
but humble: the mountain is high! 


but with the eagles up there alone to stay, 
and there to die, where he who comes after me 
may find me serene, 
immersed in the snow flower’s red sheen; 
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and where to me may guide, flashing suddenly, 
my fallen hatchet of steel cerulean, 
bereft of my care, 
reflecting the stars of the Bear. 
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“VETERA” 


H, thus Myrrhine in the dawn went out, 

the greatly dear, when, too, the weary lamp 
that watched went out, wanton, aware of all. 
Again Evéno poured the olive’s dew, 
and on the field road, in a little shrine, 
closed, of marble, he hung the lamp on high, 
to make Myrrhine’s night illumined there. 
It was in vain, for finally she slept, 
alone; but eagerly her soul fled forth, 
in the great silence of the road, where shone 
those rays (she moved with the faint, whirring sound 
of a night moth), to seek her body loved. 
Once more she would behold, perfect and white, 
her lovely flower of flesh, flower that its bloom 
unfolded all the night, and closed at dawn, 
avid and parched, and with no fragrance more. 
The whirring night moth sought now this dead flower, 
and flapped her wings against the shining lamp 
that knew the loves. But nothing could she see 
of the belovéd body there entombed 
and with mysterious balsams laid away. 


Nor would she enter yet upon her walk, 
as spirits of the air will oft delay 
to take their flight, like incense, that is meant 
to melt away, while fragrance it exhales. 
But lo! along the dusky road there came 
to view a chorus gay, with torches spent, 
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from youthful banqueting luxurious. 

And at that lamp there in the solitude 

Moscho lit his spent torch, and read on high: 

HERE SLEEPS MYRRHINE, LIGHTED BY HER LAMP. 
It Is THE FIRST TIME NOW, AND IS FOREVER. 
And he said: Fortune, friends, is kind to us! 
Myrrhine sleeps her nights now, and alone. 

I used to implore the God of Love, at last 

to let Myrrhine slumber in my heart. 

I prayed to Love, and it was Death that heard. 
Then Callia spoke: She was a bee, and made 

sweet honey, but she punctured with her sting. 
Agathia said: She mingled thorns with buds 

of love, and deadly fungi with sweet figs. 

And the agéd Phedro: cease these bitter words! 
The kindly one, for copper, gave us gold! 

And, drunken with sweet wine, they stood awhile 
there, in the dusky silence of the road. 

The trembling lamp sent out caressing rays 

to the crushed wreaths of roses on their heads. 
Perchance, drawn thither by that sweet smell dead, 
a night moth sounded, faint, invisible. 

But now the others came, and each one lit 

his torch beneath the lamp. The flutist then 
awaked high notes from sleep, with double flute 
of boxwood, and, mid flaring flames, the band 
moved on, with rythmic sound of treading feet. 


But not the soul, she lingered still, and saw 
the lights and singing disappear afar. 
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She had fled the guide who shows the mouldy ways 
to spirits of the dead. From him she had fled, 

and knew not now, alone, to find the path. 

And still she stood beside her sepulcher, 

beneath the flickering of her lamp, that knew. 

The night was at its zenith, full of stars 

all golden, when she heard a footstep near, 

a weeping, coming close, acute, and knew 

it was Evéno; for, these many days, 

Evéno had lost his slumber sweet, and now 

he knew that it was in the tomb confined 

with dead Myrrhine. Sobbing he unlocked 

the shrine’s fair entrance, took the lamp, and went 
inside. Then deftly, with sharp sword, he tried 
the coffin’s solid lid, until it moved, 

and with both hands, knees braced, he raised it up. 
With him, behind his shoulder there, unseen 

(the sound of wings was lost in his fierce breath), 
there was a shadow hovering, keen to see 

the dead Myrrhine. She appeared; and he, 

with piercing cry, let fall again the stone 

forever, on his slumber and his love. 


The soul then fled, fled far, and a red cock 
sang a fierce canticle of life: of life, 
and she now found herself among the dead. 
Nor was the road of death the same for all, 
but, wandering apart, they lost themselves 
in the infinite obscurity of naught. 
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And now her way she knew not, but she saw 
numerous shadows pass into the shade 

and melt away: with gentle guide some went, 
serene, along the path, and others spurned 

in vain the hand of their sure fate. But now 
for many days she had escaped her guide, 

and unknown was the way. Hence she addressed 
a sweet and virgin soul, who, as she walked, 

had turned about again to the sweet world. 

Of her she asked the way, but that pure soul, 
behold! through her whole form she trembled then, 
as does the shadow of a poplar tree 

slender and young. “I know it not,” she said, 

and vanished in the pallor of the All. 

Then spoke Myrrhine to a saintly soul 

that mourned there, seated, her sweet face, suffused 
in tears, between her hands. Of her she asked. 
It was a mother, who still clasped the thought 

of her sweet children; and she too replied: 

“I know it not”; and then she disappeared 
swiftly into the sorrow of the All. 

Myrrhine wandered long among the dead, 

in misery, as mid the living, once. 

But now it was in vain; and in the world 

of shadows, great the horror was, when’er 

that naked, restless soul, in face of all, 

would come to view, at crossing of the ways. 


And lo!, at last, Evéno’s soul passed by 
sleepless, on fire with thirst, in haste to reach 
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the waters of oblivion; nor knew one 

the other. They had never seen each other. 

Up from the crossways then Myrrhine ran, 

and asked the way of that swift soul unknown. 
“TI am in haste,” Evéno said to her. 


And, horrified, Evéno’s soul sped on 
more swiftly, the sad, naked soul behind. 
But he in mist eternal disappeared 
afar. And the other one, Myrrhine, stood 
panting, at a new crossing of the ways 
uncertain. And she heard there whisperings 
most delicate. So little chickens moan, 
shut in the egg-shell’s hollow. Such a sound 
it was, as had Myrrhine, horrified, 
already heard, sacred, with faintest tone 
arising from her womb, when still she had, 
on earth, that lovely flower of flesh of hers, 
the petals in full bloom. Myrrhine now, 
the courtesan, went toward the whispering. 
The naked soul trod cautiously the field 
of high grown grass; with care she scanned the ground 
amid the sterile, wild fig trees, and saw... . 
She saw, existing midst the asphodels 
and the narcissus, shapeless things ’twixt life 
and nothing; shadows thinner still than shade: 
children she had refused. Their bloodless hands 
held flowers of the evil hemlock, held the spikes 
of the impious rye. These were their playthings there. 
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And they were still between the naught and death, 
near to the threshold. And Myrrhine came 

to them. The milk-white, wrinkled babes, seeing her, 
let forth a dull, faint scream, and, flinging down 
the wretched flowers, ran off, flapping their legs 

and their long arms, limp and flabby. As when 

upon a roadway softened by the rain 

the tiny offspring of some toad will turn 

and scurry hobblingly away, when steps 

come near, so now the children ran; the dead 

ere yet they came to birth, those who were spurned, 
before they issued forth to beg for love. 


But the bronze threshold of the spacious house 
was near at hand. And the dark atrium 
howled horribly, from watchful dogs below. 
Yet there the infant throng went darting in, 
trembling, and, after them, their mother sank 
into the infinite obscurity. 
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THE. OWL 


poy = good-for-naughts! Ye walking voices! Oh, 
ye dusky grey-backs, like the water snakes! 
Be gone from here!” the prison keeper called 
sharply. It was a place deserted, wild, 

in sacred Athens, at its very heart. 

Unsightly, squalid huts lay neath the rocks 

of ashen hue, with yellow deeply lined, 

and full of openings, growing, here and there, 
the verdure of wild thyme and motherwort. 

The sun was on the mountains. In the sky 

there darkly passed, from time to time, a flight 
of fierce, great swallows, that in circles swirled 
above the citadel, and loudly screamed 

unto the great bronze Goddess. And, below, 

a group of children scampered back and forth, 
they, too, screaming. And lo! a portal oped, 

and from the house of the Eleven the guard, 

on the dark threshold, lifted up his voice. 


He spoke: “Is it still holiday with you? 

The sacred ship from Delos yesterday 

came back; festivities are ended now. 

No longer is it time to bind with thread 

the scarabs, or to frolic with the fly 

of bronze!” And silently the flock withdrew 

a little, then called out: “‘You there, look here! 
Why talk to us of scarabs and of flies? 

It is an owl!” In truth, there was an owl, 
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with plumage all ruffed up, in Gryllo’s fist, 

the son of Gryllo, fashioner of shields. 

He was the oldest, but the youngest boy, 
Hyllo, son of the potter, Hyllo, found 

the bird before him, in a rocky cleft. 

In a great crevice of grey rock, beneath 

a tuft of clinging vine, Hyllo had seen, 

deep in the shade, two glittering coins of gold, 
and he drew nearer; but the gold was gone: 
and then again he saw them . . . the two eyes 
of a bird, round and staring, in the shade. 

A sacred owl of Athens’ Goddess gazed 

there, imperturbably, at Hyllo, son 

of Hyllo, who had seized it by the wings, 
with his two hands, and now was carrying it. 
And Coccalo came up and snatched the owl 
away, and Cottalo took it from him. 

Then Gryllo came and captured it anew. 

Mid smiles and tears, behind the oldest boy, 
the little one went bawling down the road. 


But Gryllo fastened with a noose the foot 
of the owl, and made it up and downward bound, 
and fly about beneath the summer sun. 
Out from the lowly huts ran other youths, 
children of Scythian archers, foreign-born. 
And mid them all, as in a waking dream, 
the owl would ever ope and close its eyes, 
round as two spheres, made for the sacred night. 
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And loud the chorus chanted: ‘Dance or die!” 


And, meanwhile, in the prison house there was 
a snub-nosed, sylvan Pan, a tranquil, old 
Silenus, with keen face and great bull-eyes. 
Sweetly he spoke and, seated at his feet, 
there was a lovely youth, with flowing locks. 
And many others gathered round about: 
men, all silent, and in the heart of each 
there was a child that feared the dark. On these 
the good Silenus wrought his magic power. 
“Ye see not what I am. I am,” said he, 
“the part of me that flees the sight of men, 
and is invisible. Now, if this looks, 
it trembles, as if drunk; but it’s not that, 
it’s not this I, that trembles; what it sees 
is that which trembles, which is visible, 
which has no power to last unchanged, which dies. 
I am the soul of me, which lives the more, 
the more it lives with self, far from the world, 
within the sacred shadow realm of sense. 
And if, forever free, to immortal night 
it doth depart, there, where it doth exist 
with all of that which never vacillates, 
will it, then, die? Will it no more have sight?” 
“Tt sees,” some one replied, “It will not die.” 


The music-making Pan was still, alone 
in the close presence of his thought unseen. 
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The lovely youth, with head thrown backward now, 
his long locks on his shoulders falling free, 

was drinking in the echo of his words. 

And lo! through the upper window entered in 

a chant of voices shrill: ‘‘Dance, then, or die!” 


And then the guardian of the gloomy gate 
drove out the noisy lads into the sun, 
beyond the shadow of the roofs and rock. 
But in the sun the owl stretched up and down 
on Gryllo’s fist, it made its feathers rough, 
opened and closed its eyes, and louder laughed 
the infants. Whence, the keeper: ‘“‘Gryllo’s son, 
thou Gryllo, wiser than the rest, give heed! 
Thou knowest: sacred is the bird thou hast 
unto our Goddess, to whom thou, going nude 
throughout the city, with thy comrades nude, 
dost sing the hymn. Our Goddess knows all things, 
because she has the owl’s grey eyes, and sees 
with them through the obscurity of heaven.” 
“No, it sees not, I tell you,” Hyllo said, 
“nor will it see. It shuts its round, great eyes 
against the sun.” “Thou prattling sparrow, hush!” 
the keeper said. “Thou, Gryllo, art a man, 
I see. I knew thy father, maker skilled 
of shields. As fig to fig, ye are alike. 
Make thou the chattering turtle-doves keep still! 
One that is dying is within my house.” 
“Who? This evening?” “At setting of the sun.” 
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“And why?” “The ship from Delos has come back. 
Besides, he dreamed: one clothed in white declared: 
on the third day, O man, thou shalt reach land! 
The hemlock he will drink within this day. 

Delay not, Gryllo, let him die in peace!” 


A long, long time the youths were silent then, 
all thinking of the man who thus by sea 
was going back to his home. And Gryllo said: 
“It’s the one who went barefoot, and walked the air, 
and called the sun a stone, and said the moon 
was earth. .. .” And silently they all turned back 
and near the prison stood, as if to wait. 
The owl, held by the loosened cord, flew forth 
to a wild olive branch, that jutted out 
just there, above the children’s curly heads. 
It courtesied and ruffed its plumes, stretched up 
and down, blind from the sunset’s great, rose light. 
And from the tiles a sparrow saw, and flew 
down to the owl, ne’er seen before; and then 
the other sparrows to the clamor came, 
and, by the tumult from their slumber roused, 
the swallows overflowed from out their nests; 
and from a silent, shady, sacred grove 
the black-cap and the nightingale came out. 
Great were the uproar and the chirpings soft, 
but these the children did not hear, for they 
were listening to a voice they heard within 
of one who was returning to his land 
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invisible, and spoke in quietude 
to another bark, that crossed upon the sea. 


And when the sound of voices from within 
had ceased, one of the children said: “Climb you, 
Hyllo, up on my shoulder, and from there 
you tell us what you see!” The boy climbed up, 
and through the upper window stole a glance. 
“T see,” “Oh, Hyllo, what see you?” “An old 
Silenus kindly.” ““What says he?” “He says 
he’s going away, and the one that will be dead, 
and they will bury, that will not be he.” 
Meanwhile the sun again was drawing off 
its rays from Athens’ sacred temples white. 
Only the point gleamed brightly of the spear 
held by the great bronze Goddess in her hand. 
This sparkled once, and then no more was seen; 
and beyond Mt. Citero the sun went down, 
wide-rayed. ““What see you, Hyllo?” ‘Now he drinks.” 
“The hemlock.” “The others weep. One screens his head 
under his garment. Loud one calls.” “And says?” 
“He says, there should be silence deep, as when 
they sprinkle at the altar salt and grain.” 


Then every one was still, so that was heard 
the man’s bare footstep pacing back and forth, 
and then, not even that footstep was discerned. 
“Hyllo, what see you now?” ‘“He’s on the couch. 
A man now feels one foot. He’s covered himself. 
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He’s dying, now.” “‘Then he’ll not go away?” 

“Now he throws off the cover, and he says: 

A cock unto the God that heals our ills!” 

“What? Is the hemlock, then, a medicine?” 

“And now they close his mouth, and now, his eyes.” 
“He does not go? He still is here?” “Yes, dead.” 


And, ,whispering, the children stood along 
beside the shadowy rock, when lo! the door 
was opened, and, with sobs and tears, came forth 
an agéd one, a youth, and others, sad 
and softly mourning. Then from Gryllo’s hand 
unheeding, with light pull, the cord slipped out; 
the sacred bird of night soared up on high 
with silent flight, as though a shadow passed. 
The dead man’s friends, the children waiting there, 
heard, shrilly sounding from above the roof, 
a piercing cry: Tu whit! Tu whoo! .. . From higher, 
Tu whit! Tu whoo! From higher still, Tu whit! 
Tu whoo! ... From the azure sky, where blazed the 
stars. 
And some one said, who heard the auspicious cry 
of the owl: “That means that fortune will be kind!” 
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Achilleum: the villa of Elizabeth, Empress of Austria, 

on the island of Corfu, named from a statue of Achilles, 
her favorite hero. 

Orso: a little stream beside the villa Castelvecchio, near 
Barga, where the poet lived a serene and happy life with 
his devoted sister, Maria, and where to-day his tomb 
may be visited. 

San Benedetto’s morn: March 21. 

“The Tower’: the estate of Prince Torlonia, near San 
Mauro, of which Pascoli’s father had been administrator, 
and where his family lived at the time of his tragic 
death, August 10, 1867. 

Atlante: Ariosto’s famous magician. Cf. “Orlando 
Furioso,” canti: XII, XII, XXII. 

Sister soul: the sister, Maria Pascoli, who is addressed at 
intervals throughout the poem. 

“T’Etéra”: from the Greek meaning courtesan. 


101. The Owl: this account of the death of Socrates is based 


upon Plato’s “Phexdo.” 
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